TI-O  N>iAR  EAST

roically against three thousand Turks in 1821, over
the magnificent Pass of Amblema, across the de-
lightful olive-covered plain of Krissa, and tip the
mountain to Delphi.

Throughout this wonderful journey, during which
I saw country alternately intimate and wild, genial
and majestic, and at one point almost savage, I had
only one deception: that was on the Pass of Am-
blema, which rises to more than eight thousand feet
above the level of the sea. Delphi, I felt, ought to be
there. Delphi, I believed, must be there, hidden
somewhere among the rocks and the fir-woods,
where wolves lurk, and where the eagle circles and
swoops above peaks which are cold and austere.
Only when we began to descend in serpentine
curves, when I saw far below me great masses of
olive-trees, and the distant shining of the sea, did I
realize that I was mistaken, and that Delphi lay
beyond, in a region less tragically wild, more rustic,
even more tender.

During this journey of, I believe, about three hun-
dred kilometers or more, I realized fully the lone-
liness that happily shadows a great part of Greece.
We seemed to be almost perpetually in the midst of
a delightful desolation, gloriously alone with nature,
now far up on bare flanks of the hills, now traveling
through deserted pine-woods or olive-groves, now
upon plains which extended to shadowy ranges of
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